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ABSTRACT 

The primary goal of this study was to assess the 
effectiveness of two distinctly different techniques^ restatement and 
interpretatidn, on a criterion variabli of counseling, The study 
objectives were: 1) to operationally define these two classes of 
counselor response and train two counselors to produce thiin upon cut 
in a counseling session, using an operant conditioning paradigm; to 
measure the discriminating or eliciting value of counsilor 
restatement and interpretation upon the client's production of 
feeling responses in the interview; and 3) to measure the resistenci 
of client ejcploration of feeling to ixtinction after affect has been 
elicited, using each technique. Two female Gounselor ixperimenters 
Wirt trained to conduct the experimental interviews with 40 female 
subjects who volunteered to participate in a 30-minute counseling 
interview. Results indicate that while restatement has a detrimental 
effect on client exploring of feeling, interpretation enhances an 
important goal of counseling, to talk about one's feelings. 
References and tables are included, (Author/SES) 
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^^^ch of the literature in counseling attempts to designate ideal counseling 
"conditions" vhich facilitate client change* Such terms as empathy^ uncondi^ 
tional positive rega^rd^ mA eDngruenca permeate the literature. Even though 
these eonditiona are presented as necessary for client growth and changap the 
faet ramains that Hackney (1970) sjid Eimmer and Anderion (I968) we among the 
few researchers who have been able to operationallze hypothetioal constructs 
in a ivay which describes bahaviorally what the ideal counselor does to coDanunl- 
cate such conditloni to the client * Without iuch constructs counselors are 
trained to exhibit behaviors which are non-specific and^ at best^ vaguer since 
they depend upon each counselor's interpretation of these hj^oth^tlcal con- 
structs. 

However, specific types of counselor responses or techniques ^ among which 
are restatemnt and interpretation | have been related to the counselor 'a ex- 
pression of empathy and positiyt regard for his clignt* What remains to be 
done are systematic studies of these verbal response classes under txperlmental 
eonditiori to assess their relative contribution to the faeilitatlvt interview* 
Past rasaireh also has been noticaably delinquent in its specifications of the 
factors which allow the cQunselor to say hla client has "^own" and has changed 
in a beneficial manngri often dapanding on rating scales which tap how the 
elient or cpunselor "feels" the interview has progressed. Only after thi 
erltarla BS^m ipeeifled in w^s that can be reliably measured {i*e,| operational 
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definitions) om tha rej.ationship befa^een the behavlorully indep^=ndciht ant 
dependent variables be measured* 

Considering client expression of feeling to be an important variable 
relating to client growth anl a unique ch^acterlstiG of the counseling set- 
ting^ this experimental study eought to measure the effects of t"V70 types of 
aounsellng techniques^ restatement and interpretation^ on the differential 
produetlon of client exj)ression of affect In a low* structured couneeling inter- 
view* The rationale for selecting client exploration of feeling as the cri- 
terion or dependent variable bQcomes apparent when counseling goals are iden-* 
t If led* toe dominant theme in counseling Md psychotherapy literature is 
that the uniqueness of the counseling setting evolves froni opportunities tha 
client is provldtd to display, examine and modify feelings and attitudes, 
Sargent (196I) stated that "if Increased eonselous aomfort and self-acceptaiiGa 
twfe seen as the primary therapeutic goals ^ self deseriptions of feeling states 
will be prominent in ^utcomeT" data" fpag# 9^). !^©refore^ th% counieling pro- 
fession needs to knov^ which techniques ajid skills allow or enhance this unique 
eKperlence^ the expression of feeling^ to take place. 

A review of the literature establishes a controversy surrounding the effects 
of the counseling techniques j restatement and Interpretation^ and the resultant 
need for an experimental study to measure their impact, Restatenient , or para- 
phrase of the content of the client's statement j has often been applied to 
Rogerlan counseling^ because it demonstrates that the counGelor is listening 
and raepects the client existential world by remaining within the limits of 
the client *s perceptions. Pepjme (1968) found in reviewing past studies that 
the restatement was one of the two techniques that provided the most consiitent 
reinforQement potentiali Independent of the content of the S'e reaponse. The 
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use of iiitGrpretation is a Gommon tool aud has demonstrated a staying power 
at the center of dynamiGally^ oriented psyGhotherapeutic procedures (Hammer 5' 
1971) • In psychodynamieally oriented trsatment| the ultimate goal of Inter- 
pretation has to do yith ana.blying insight and eKpanding self-knowledge. Few 
studies shOT in objective "behavioral terms what outcome is prodUGed in the 
client as a result of the use of the technique. Without such knowledge^ th«re 
is no legitimate criterion against whioh to judge a teohnig.ue-s effaetiveness * 
The general objectives of this study were i 

1, to operationally define two classes of counselor response^ restate- 
ment and interpretation I ond to train two counselors to produee them 
upon cue in a counseling session^ uiing an operant conditioning para- 
digmi 

2, to measure th© diierimlnating or eliciting value of counselor restate- 
ment and interpretation upon the client's prodUGtior of feeling re^ 
iponses In the interview j 

3, to measure the resistance of client exploration of feeling to extinc- 
tion after affect has been elicited , using each technique. 

It was hypothesized that interpretation ^ a more difficult technique to 
master^ when contrasted with restatement, a quickly learned and often used 
technique^ is a more effective tool for the production of desired client skills^ 
measured in this case by the proportion of affictlva client responses. Inter-* 
pretation makes the client awM^e of something praviously unknown to^him or 
succissfully mknowri. The author theoretleally supports the statement by Seho- 
bar (196S) that interpretation may be the contribution that helps tip the scale 
in favor of facing the conflict instead of defending against it. The present 
study seeks to answer the challenge issued by Garfield (1968) when he emphaiized 
ERJC the need for research on the effects of interpretation so that future work In 



the aratt may rest on substantive findings rather than on theoretieel views, 

14ethodologir 

Forty female subjects (Ss) volimteered to partlGipate in a 30-minuts 
eounsel-ing lntervl«sw purportedly designed to study counselor-client inter- 
action in order to evaluate counselor perforiTmnce * The ^0 SiJ were students 
enrolled In an undergraduate Mucational Psychology course at 
University. 

Two female counselpr experimenters (Es) were trained^ within the context 
of didactic instruction and role play interyiews^ to conduct the experimental 
interviews. The coiuiselors had completed their J4aster's degrees in Counaaliiig 
and were additionally matched cr; the variables of age and education* Each 
level of the five-hour training program contained minimal performance criteria 
(of at least 90 porcent aceuraGy)| which the counselor was required to meet 
hefore she was allowed to proceed to the next successive stages The training 
program included the following components ^ each specified thoroughly in a 
training manual to permit replication: l) detailed explanations and discus- 
sion of operational definitloni of the verbal techniques j 2) drills In re- 
sponding to client staJtements with the specified verbal techniques; 3) role 
playing of the conditioning period of the Interview utilizing cue lights; U) 
presentation and detailed discussion of the entire eKperimental procedure; 
5) role plays of the entire interview^ 

The study used a three^factor design with '^^peated measures on one factor. 
Two treatments (t)^ ^restatement and Interpretations Md two Ss aonstltuted the 
between-subjects vej'iables. Three interview time periods (p) (baseline^; eon-« 
ditlonlngi and extinction) served as the within-subjects variable* Figure 1 
provides a schematic diagram of the eKperimental design* ]froportions of 

Insert Figtire 1 about here. 
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critical responstsa to total responses were used as measures of the criterion 
variable J self^referonGe affect. It 1b much more nieanlngful to use a propor- 
tion score to measm'e change than to note changes in the frequency of the 
critical response class. It is not meaningful merely to change the number 
of response class units by increasing the S-s loquacity rate, in order to be 
able to claim a modification of client verbal behavior, it Is necessary to 
exhibit an increase in the proportion of critical response units * In addition^ 
the use of a proportion score instead of a frequency count recognizee and tends 
to equate individual differences in loquacity rate* 

The kO SB TOra randomly assignad to treatment-experimenter groupa* JSach 
ejcperimental session \ms divided into three parts i varm-up period (Vl) ^ ex- 
perimental interviev? (P2, P3| P^)i and post ^experiment inquiry. The total 
sesalon lasted approximately 33 minutes* Figure 2 schematically depicts the 
overall format of the experimental procedure. During the 'warm-up perlodi the 



Insert rigure 2 about here. 



S was told to talk about anything she llHedj as she might 'when she would talk 
with a counselor* Without the S"S knowledge , the experimental interview ^was 
divided into three timed segMntsi baseline period (K) (8 minutes )| condi- 
tioning period (P3) (10 mlnutes)| and extlnQtlon period (pU) (8 minutes). In 
the baseline and the extinction periods^ the 1 responded to the Ss with minimal 
verbal stimuli whenever the S felt that a response was appropriate. Thm third 
period of each Interview (P3) '^a^ a conditioning piriod. During P3| the B 
was cued (by a flashing light )j as to when to respond to the next phrase or 
eentanc© the S emitted. This cueing was dont on a variable, interval reinforce-* 
ment schedule ^ and the 1 used whichever treatment response , restatsment or 



inter pre tation^ had bean aasigned to that S* The techniques were elicited 
from tne counoelor based on a BO-second mean interval which called for one 
response per minute from the coionselor. Throughout P3^ in adaition to the 
cmlselon of Interpretation restateiMnt upon cue, the E emitted minimi 
verbal stimuli when she felt it was appropriate. Following each Interview^ 
a Counselor Evaluation Diventory (CEl) scale containing 19 items was completed 
by each S* This evaluation^ a maasiire developed by Idndeni Stone j iuid Shertzer 
(X96k) ^ was designed to assess the S's perception of the counselor and of the 
interview. In reviewing the experimental format^ it should be kept in mind 
that although each S partlcpated in tha warm-up period as well as the Post- 
experiment Jjnqulry^ each S partlcpated In only one of the treatment conditions* 
All coimseling interviews were audio-recorded and converted into verbatim 
typescripts* Response unitB were identified prior to analysis of data u^ing 
techniques described by Auld and White (1956). Utilizing Crowley^a list of 
affect words j which have been Identified through computer analysis of 90 couii- 
sellng interviews^ and his rules for Identifying critical response class mem- 
ber a .frequency count of response units containing self -reference affect 
was taken. Statements which did not contain self -reference affect phrases were 
labeled "non-affect" response units* The inter-rater reliability computed for 
unitizing interviei^ response units was •996j and the coefficient computed for 
classifying units was •968. The derived proportion scores of affect to total 
score for each period of the interview was subjected to Analysis of Variance 
and the Newman-Keuls Sequential Range Tests using an alpha level of .05 as the 
criterion of srlgnlflcance . 

Results 

Hie results of the study are structured according to the major topics which 
were investigated. 



Rrg ^CQndi tlonir IT Set 

Tm datii indica'bad that prior to attumpted conditioning, the set (p:/o- 
portion cf i^esponsG^) toward self-reference affect rasponses did not differ 
for the four randomly Belected S experiinental groups. The lack of significant 
differences among the baseline rates of the experimental groups supported the 
valid randomiisatlon of Ss into groups and alloifed for the comparability of the 
four groups throughout the experiraent. 
^faln Effects 

Table 1 provides a 2 (Treatmint) K 2 CE^erimenter ) x 2 (interview Time 
Period) repeated meaaures analyeis of variance (ANOVA) of proportion scores of 
self -reference affect which was used to test for slgniflcaiiee of the affect of 
treatment and experimenter on the learning of self -reference affect responses* 

Sisert Table 1 about here* 

Thp results show eleaily that the interpretation treatment produced a high, 
proportion of self -reference affect responses than the restatement treatment 
(r 57*93| P< .00001)* To gain a more comprehensive pictura of how the treat- 
ments differed as the experiment proceeded^ the conditioning and extinction re- 
sults were regarded separately, A Newman-Keuls Sequential Range Test (MTEST)^ 
by comparing mean scores ^ was used to identifir the treatment levels which con- 
tributed to significant flndingi. ■ ' 
Condltipning - ^ ^ 

Tht MfOVk (Table l) revealed a slgnificajit Time Period (p) effect (P ^ 
31,126] p<. 00001) indicating that the pattern of self-reference affect depends 
upon the time period of the interview. The MTEST was applied to compare the 
means of each of the experimental time periods, P2j wid Tk (iee Table S)* 
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Insert table 2 about here. 

In terms of the pro-esta'blished crj.tarion of oondltioMng (i.e., that 
the proportion of self -reference affect retiponses be significantly greater 
in 'than in Pg), the combined experimental groups suecessfully aohievea son- 
ditioning of Belf-reference affect responses during the Gonditioning period 
(P3) (cL = p<.01). Table 3 summarizes the NKTlsr for the interaction 

of treatment and time period, Treatment One interpretation , achieved 

tosert Table 3 about here* 

significant positive conditioning of the critical client response (g = ,32^5 
p< .01) and Treatment Two (Tg), rastatement , achieved significant negative 
eonditioning of the critical response (q = ,0961 p< .05), When the verbal 
technique -was presented on a variable-interval schedule to the client, the 
interpretation response significantly incraased the probability of a client 
■ responding with self-reference affect statements and the restatement response 
decreased signlfleantly the probability of self-referenci affect responses. 
actlnctiQn 

All four experimental p-oups combined achieved extinction (q = .092| 
P<;.01) (Table 2). jji addition, the interpretation extinguished (q = .I9I+1 
p^,Ol) but the reitatement failed to extinguish (q, = ,009) (Table 3), When 
the verbal technique was no longer presented to the S , the interpretation 
significantly decreased the probability of the client emitting the criterion 
response and the restatement maintained its previously negatively conditioned 
level of self -reference affect statements. In terms of the pre-establlshid 
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criterion of resaRtance to extinction (i^Spj that tht^ proportion of r&lf- 
reference affect rasponsas be signiricantly greater in Pj^ than in Pg), it 
\im found that the combined treatment groups (T-^ and T2) failed to resist 
eKtlnction (q ~ .021) (Table a). The treatments separately did resist ex- 
tinction of the critical response class (q ^ *131| p < ,01| q - ,087j p<,05) 
(Table 3)* That Is^ during the eKtlnction period (P^)j neither the interpre- 
tation nor restatement returned to its baselino rates. Because T^ and Tg^ 
respectively J positively and negatively eondltoned self-reference affect^ the 
comblntd treatmGnt groups canGelled out the resistance to extinction effect 
%^hich exists for each treatment group. 
E^periiiienter Main and Inter action Effeeto 

No evidence was discovered to indicate that one experimenter effected 
the production of self -reference affect differently than the other (Table 1), 
Jt can then be said that the training process v?as effective In eliminating 
confounding personality variables in that the Es demonstrated , the ability 
to replicate the overall experimental results* The training process appears 
repeatable, generalisable and predD^etabli* 
Clients' Post^'Expariment Perceptions 

The Ss- perceptions of the InterviOT m& the counselor were similar 
for all treatments and experimenters. No differences were found in S s * OBI 
scores betwaen groups expirlenolng various treatment combinations* 

DlsQusslon and Surranary 

The present study provides new evidence of the conditioning and extinction 
effects of two counseling verbal tiohnlqLues on one criterion of eounselingj 
exploration of feeling, /In achieving this objective^ the study demonstrates 
the effectiveness of training coimselorH using a behavioral counseling model* 



The resulbs of thie study call for s re«evaluation of previous researcli find- 
ings and suggest new directions for future reaeairch. Interpretation of the 
findings supports the Qontantion that hypothetical counseling conitructs^ 
termed counseling tGchnlquGS, can be operationaliEed in a v/ay which describes 
behsvlorally what the couiiselor does in an interview, OperationallsGd verbal 
counseling reisponses^ thereforej am be taiight to counselors instead of their 
haying to rely on their individual intarpretations of ill-defined hypothetical 
constructs* 

Much of the research has "been delinq^uent in defining criterion variables 
in a way that is quantifiable ^ reliable^ imd valid. This study meaBured actual 
behavior change in the expression of self-referince affeot| providing a measiare 
of client growth which goes beyond the mere speculation of ahanga whiuh is in- 
herent in peer and aalf-rating scales. This rigCTOus speclx'ication of the 
criterion variable also allows the definition of various techniques to be ex- 
panded to include the effects of the verbal response on the elient. 

The primary goal of thii study was to aisess the effectiveneii of two 
distinctly different techniqusi on a criterion variable of counseling^ client 
: exploration of feeling, past rese^ch has reported restatement to be an 
effective technique of counseling (Pepyne^ 1968)* Most of these Sudias did 
not adequately operationalize restatement^ did not provide a sufficient defi- 
nition of their criterion variable^ mi did not employ a low-atructured inter- 
view that has applicability to counseling. 

The use of interpretation as a counseling techuique has bien iurrounded 
by controversy. Whereas psychodsmamlcally oriented counselors laud the effec- 
tiviness of interpretation (Hammer^ 1971) j many EogeriaJi^d Oesbalt therapists 
contend that Interpretation impedes the p-ocess of therapy (Rogera^ I961), In 
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reviewing the literature on interpretation ^ it ■becomes apparent that mont 
/writers speak from a theoretiaal position rather than from einpirioal data. 

This study's largest contrihatlQn was in converting conjecture about 
an effect of two counselor tecbnlqueo into fpct through experimental control* 
Contradicting past reeultSj i^estaternent demonstrated a detrimental effect on 
client exploration of feeling. Hi© effect of interpretation 5 heretofore an 
opinion, enhanced an important goal of counseling^ to talk ahout.one'B feelings. 
It can be recQgnlMd from these results that theoretical positions need to be 
Eubstantlated by reieareh before they can be stated as fact, 
. '. The results of this etudyj being pronounced and yet disc/'epant with past 
reeearehj neceesltates a closer look at the two techniques to determine why 
interpretation increased the client's ability to talk about her feelings while 
restatement decreased affective responses* Several explanations of this effect 
may be suggested. The interpretation technique , being defined more broadly, 
allowed greater counselor variability in responding to each S* Due to the 
rigid control of the res tat sment technique, coupled with the structure of the . 
experiment which allowed the E to use only one teehnleiue throughout the inter- 
view, it is plausible that reitatement may have caused a more negative condi- 
tioning effect than if it had been interspersed with other coimeeling techniques. 
However, recognising the limitations imposed by the Btruoture and by the controls 1 
the evidence is still so diamitrlcal and distinctive that the results are 
credible, Hie small sample size precluded spurious results based on Ghance 
differences. In Qomparing reetatemen'o and interpretatlonj one aspect of their 
etruetures best eKplains their differential effect on affect, Restatemant| in 
reiterating a portion of the client's previous responie, in effect narrowi the 
client's parqeptions and offers no new data to his awareness . If he is not 
.gnizant of or is denying his fealingi| he can easily continue doing so if the 
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coimsalur smploys the restatement technique* Restatement demands chLt fche 
counselor remain within the client's perceptual world. Interpretation, in 
GQmparlson^ opens new avenues to the client. The coimselor expresses imverbalized 
attitudes and offers to the nllent an altornatci view, thus widening the client's 
world. The data suggest that clients maj'^ be asking for the ty^m of two-way in- 
teraction that interprGtatlon allows hefore they a^e willing to expose their 
feelings • 

An issue related to the , training of counselori arises ft^om the findings 
of this study* Counselors must be cognizant of their effect on client behavlorj 
even while purporting to stay only with what the client is able to verbalize 
directly. When counselors accept that their effect on client behavior is at 
times in opposition to the stated goals of counseling^ then as professionals 
they are bowid to learn about the effects of their specific behaviors upon 
cMent outcome. Prom this knowledge^ appropriate approaches Md behaviors can 
be selected according to the outcome desired. 

As well as having answered questions, this study has generated tenable 
hypothesee. Mai^ directions for research are suggested* To increase the 
generallzabllity of the resultij different client and counselor populations 
are needed in replication studies. Both male subjects and male experimenters 
are needed to determine the effect of sex on the production of affect. Therapy 
clients might respond differently than volunteer Ss for an experiment, Counse-, 
lor s should be selected who are schooled in differing orientations. The Es 
in this itudyi coming ft*om the same eounsellng prDp'ami were quite similar in 
their orientation^ which affected their non-experlmentally controlled behavior* 
Client populations of different age and educational levels need to be Intro- 
duced. 

Using the methodQlogy employed herei the effects of other counseling 
gp^(^tchniques on couniellng criterion variables ihould be explored • Ideally^ 



the experijentatioa should move towga-d mltipli independent variables, thus 
allowing for the use of several techniqueG which more closely approximates 
m actual, coimsellng interview, and nMltiple criteria employing regression 
analysis as a statlsilcal tool, Sinee Interpretation is broadly deflnedj 
rtsearch which manipulates the levels of interpretation in ttrai of depth 
and accuracy yould be bensflcial. This studyj using Ss from a non-client 
populatloni siiulated an initial counseling intervltw, A longitudinal study 
would more aeeui'ately reflect the extinction effects over timei Content analys 
should be applied to the counsilor responses as well as to the client statement 
to determine j for example ^ the amount of affict eontainid in the counselor's 
responses l^oi these results , It would be possible to determine the imount 
of roli raOQillng taking placi. The relationship between the eounselor input 
and the client output needs to be determinf d so that counselors can be taught 
whinj where J whyj and how to utilize the skills they are taught, Counselor 
behavior, when it is well difined| ca^ be said to have specific j predictabls 
tffeeti on the client, 
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Analysis of Variance of Self-RiferenGe Affect 
by Treatments j Scpirinientij and ^eriiiisntal Periods 
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Bet^^een-Subjects Varianoi 



Traatnienti (T) 
^periinenters (E) 
T X E i 
Error (Bel^Sin) 



Within-Subjeets teiance 



Tims Periods (p) 
I X P 

E K P 

Txlxp 

Q toor (Within) 
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df 



2 
2 

2 

72 



M 

Ml 
,002 

.005 



F ratio 



1 


.796 


57.929 


1 


.000 


.010 


1 


,000 . 


,009 


6 


,oiii 





31.126 

93.991 
2,381 

.531 



p ItV'il 



,9166 

*9328 



.00001 
,00001 

.0977 

.6065 
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Newnmii-Keuls Test of Means 



aGross Scperkantal Time Periods 



Order of Mean^ 



Original 
Gonditionirig (P^) 
S3rtinetion (li^) 



Ranked 
1 
2 

3 



Ranked Meini 

■ ■ "LU' l B I I MIMT 

.256 

*203 

,182 



df 



SK ^ 



72 
,005 



Rank 



■3 



.021 



Pit 
.092 



**p<.01. 
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Ke\?man=Keuls Test of Means for the 



^der 0 


toteraction of Tre 

f Means 


atmenta with T 


ime Periods 






Original 




Ranked 


Raiiked Means, 




ifoterprc 


itation — Gondii 


:ionlng {Ti?-^) 


1 


,481 




Interpretation — Ectinc 


rtion (T]_Pl+) 


2 


.287 




Restateii 


(lent— Baseline (igPg) 


3 


.207 


df « 


Interpretation'— Basel] 


,ne (TiPg) 


k 


as? 


ix Si 


Restatement— Extinction (TgPli) 


5 


,119 




Best at en 


Bnt— Conditior 
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Warm-u p Perio d 
1, to habituate the S 
2* to establish rappo^'t 
3. to provide task Instriiotions 
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Note: Ki represents the Interpretation responst| 
Eg represents the Rtstatement reeponae. 

Fig. 2, Ixperimintal K^ocedure. 



